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UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION: TORONTO CASE 


William Foote Whyte 


the midst the war the union leaders 
and the management the Toronto factory Lever 
Brothers carried through program reducing 
working hours from while maintaining labor 
costs for the company and take-home-pay for the 
workers. While the United States and elsewhere 
Canada unions were waging costly strikes 
vain effort maintain wartime take-home-pay 
40-hour week, the International Chemical Workers 
Union #32 AFL, the union question, won its ob- 
jective without loss single day's pay. Likewise, 
while most managements had been worrying over the 
effects increased hourly rates the costs pro- 
duction, Lever Brothers Toronto kept costs level 
and, virtue the 20% increase hourly rates, 
greatly improved its competitive position the la- 
bor 

The story this achievement highly 
significant for several reasons: 

Most cases cooperation 
are found small companies. Large corporate or- 
ganizations seem generally destroy the local plant 
autonomy which necessary for the establishment 
harmonious relations. Yet here have factory 
management world-wide organization (800 fac- 
tories countries) displaying the necessary skill 
and flexibility make cooperation possible. Such 
autonomy, initiative the local level 
apparently firm policy the parent organiza- 
tion. 

Most union-management cooperation 
arise companies which are financial distress. 
Sometimes such cases management willing 
grasp any straw, and workers, with their jobs 
jeopardy, may be. able agree with management upon 
common goals only times management disad- 
vantage. But this case, course, the company 
faced financial difficulties that made cooperation 
necessary survival. 


Necessary savings labor costs were 
achieved largely extending work assignments. 
this respect the case comparable the famous 
case the Pequot Mills (See Nyman, UNION 
OUT" and the critique Eliot Chapple AP- 
PLIED ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. No. June, 1944.) 
There are, course, important differences. 
contrast the Pequot Mills experience, the 
Toronto was done prosperous times, workers 
were laid off process, and 20% increase 
hourly rates was won along with curtailment 
hours. Furthermore reorganization work Tor- 
onto was accomplished entirely unionand manage- 
ment working together. There was outside en- 
gineering firm direct the changes. 

the Toronto case, the planning and or- 
ganizing changes, management and union together 
evolved what appears have been remarkably ef- 
fective Social system. The system carried through 
necessary actions although first there was as- 
surance that labor costs could reduced 
justify rate increases contingent upon cost re- 
duction. And, even reduction costs could 
achieved, there was assurance that wartime wage 
controls would allow the plan carried out. 
matter fact, took four months after all the 
union-management work was done get the plan 
cleared through the Canadian War Labor Board. 

little over year afterthe goal the Tor- 
onto case was finally achieved, the union's leaders, 
who had been powerfor more than six years, were 
voted out office. The report the case does not 
undertake explain this phenomenon, but certainly 
the event must not remain unexplained. Union lead- 
ers cannot expected work for cooperation if, 
upon achieving it, they are voted out office. 

While this event then, deserves intensive 
study, tentative explanation may ventured here 


critique based upon the report Dymond published the Canadian Journal Economics and 
Political Science, vol. 13, no. 1, February, 1947. 
tions, the University of Toronto, 67 St. George Toronto, $.25. 


Reprints available from Institute Industrial Rela- 
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upon the basis the data furnished the report 
the case. order explain the fall the union's 
social system which was built the cooperative 
process ofachieving the joint union-management ac- 
tion this case. 


Background for Cooperation (up November, 1943) 

Management met unionization drive 
1936-37 sponsoring company union. 1940 the 
officers the company union decided that they needed 
outside support working adjustments with 
management, and they brought about affiliation with 
the United Packinghouse WorkersCIO. the mean- 
time, there had been change plant management, 
and new management offered opposition this 
move. soon the voted for CIO af- 
filiation, management began bargain for con- 
tract. Differences were worked out satisfactorily, 
andthe union was given large measure security. 
Those already the union were not allowed with- 
menat that the union size issues 
terms fight for its existence. 

The old company union officials were 
office inthe local. They remained 
power continuously until after the end the 
change hours central the case. March, 1944, 
the local shifted its affiliation the International 
Chemical Workers Union AFL (the same union, in- 
cidentally, that involved the Buchsbaum case, 
APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY, Fall, 1946). The sta- 
bility its leadership and the high degree auton- 
omy enjoyed the local are both significant factors 
the success cooperation the case. 

Cooperation did not begin the Toronto 
plant with joint effortsto work out the change inhours 
from 40. relatively harmonious relationship 
had already been built following union recognition 
1941. The union negotiating committees had met 
weekly with management until April, 1943, when 
meetings were set once every two weeks. 

Management made effort limit the 
subjects brought for discussion the meetings. 
Anything that seemed relate worker job satis- 
faction could discussed, whether not was 
covered the contract. Out such meetings grew 
joint union-management committees onthe employee 
cafeteria and job classification and evaluation. 

Management and union hadalso already got 
together several occasions call joint meetings 
stewards and foremen discuss the working out 
cooperative relations the shop level. Further- 
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more, beginning February, 1943, the union presi- 
dent offhis regular jobfor several months 
and paid jointly union and management while 
worked with shop stewards, educating them the 
interpretation the contract and the adjustment 
their union-management problems. 

these cooperative relations 
with management, the union agreed assume some 
responsibility for discipline. plan was worked out 
whereby the personnel manager and three members 
the union executive committee were interview 
chronic absentees. one occasion, the negotiating 
committee cooperated with management joint 
inspection lockersto checkthefts soap. Jan- 
uary, 1943, the union offered cooperate with man- 
agement enforcing discipline upon manpower wast- 
age, provided any penalties first discussed with 
the negotiating committee. 

While the union was highly cooperative 
this period, there were nevertheless limits the 
cooperation. The negotiating committee into 
difficulty over suggestions made which had the ef- 
fect displacing workers enlarging job assign- 
ments. Consequently, June 1943 the union asked 
pledge from the company that such changes 
made without protecting the employees who were af- 
fected. this time the union had incentive for 
cutting company labor costs. 

Management also with lim- 
iting the scope joint activity. Here the now famil- 
iar problem management prerogatives was in- 
volved. 

Lever Brothers has long history em- 
ployee welfare activity. Management felt that these 
activities should kept separate from the union 
contract. That meant, effect, that some its 
welfare activities, management was still dealing di- 
rectly with employees, without union chan- 
nels, although the union was free suggest and cri- 
ticize. The union held that all employee benefits 
should covered the contract. 

Dymond, author the report the 
case, reports: 

This friction was brought out into the open 
interesting way. The company installed 
"juke box" the cafeteria that the employ- 
ees could enjoy music while they ate. One 
group employees complainedthe music was 
not loud enough while others complained 
was too loud. forestall further employee 
bickering and dissatisfaction, the company 
removed the "juke box." The union executive 
thereupon lodged grievance with the man- 
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agement that the "juke box" again 
installed. The management replied effect 
that amenity such inthe cafeteria, 
which had introduced its own initiative, 
could withdrawn will. Furthermore, the 
union, contract, had right raise 
the issue the "juke box" grievance. 

Management (August, 1943) then went 
make statement policy emphasizing that such 
benefits and welfare activities begun the initia- 
tive management must remain subject unilater- 
decision management. 

month laterthe union responded strongly 
this point. sent letter management and 
called special meeting the members discuss 
The union's position was stated the let- 
ter this manner: 

Your executives feel that they should examine 
the implications and dangers inherent the 
whole system handouts and must therefore 
question the good faith any company insti- 
tuting them. The company claims the right 
exercise sole and exclusive discretion 
the granting changing the discontinu- 
ance any all them (working conditions 
amenities not specifically mentioned the 
agreement), 

Inthe mutual trust, the management 
has many occasions .their 
desire for teamwork and cooperation. This 
accepted good faith the assumption 
that teamwork and cooperation implied 
ity. That is, the right share obligations 
and benefits accruing from the work the 
group cooperating. 

Next, its October meeting with the ne- 
gotiating committee, management reaffirmed its 
stand, stating that while management had inten- 
tion curtailing these benefits unforeseen 
stances might necessitate such action, and that man- 
agement was unwilling tie its hands including 
these The union continued 
press this point, but todate ithas headway. 

The question management prerogatives 
has been set forth here length, for, this case 
others, appears impose certain limita- 
tions upon joint union-management activity. The im- 
plications the point will discussed later. 


Setting the Objectives for Cooperation (November, 
1943) 

The union contract 1941 had established 
45-hour week for day employees and hours for 


shift workers. that time, only one quarter the 
employees were hours. 

view the manpower shortage, the 
union had agreed November, 1942 general 48- 
hour week, with time-and-a-half pay only after 
hours. 

While the union had agreed the general 
extension this new shift work, there was still 
November, 1943 considerable dissatisfaction among 
the workers the question. Many were not con- 
vinced that the change was necessary the inter- 
ests war production. The union therefore had al- 
ready asked pledge that hours would 
reducedto after the war. But management had 
not been willingto give such unconditional pledge, 
feeling that the introduction new machines would 
necessary insure profitable operations 
40-hour week. 

Thus was that the chief decision 
union-management came arise. year after the 
general extension the new hours, the union de- 
manded November, 1943 that hours cut from 
40, with reduction take-home-pay, claiming 
that the same output could achieved onthe re- 
duced hours. The company rejected the demand. 

There followed period almost five 
months ‘spent, effect, searching for the type 
social system that would make possible the reduc- 
tion The search involved these events: 

When the union continued press its 
claim, management agreed meeting the nego- 
tiating committee and stewards with the works man- 
ager and the production foremen. There, the union 
president says, the union presented concrete plans 
for manpower savings, but the company representa- 
tives dismissed them impractical. The union 
members further got the impression that the man- 
agement representatives considered them incapable 
making constructive suggestions efficiency. 
They responded walking out the meeting. 

The union leaders then proposed that 
plans worked out between the negotiating commit- 
tee and management. Management was unwilling 
make such plans matter bargaining and insisted 
instead that any committee must advisory innature. 

strengthen the pressure behind its po- 
sition, the union leaders carried out referendum 
among the members the question full coopera- 
tion with management achieve the 40-hour week. 
The proposal was that 40-hour week instituted 
for three months probationary period, with hours 
being lengthened again necessary savings were 
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With this backing, the leaders then de- 
manded once more that hours changed and cost 
reductions undertaken following the change. Man- 
agement again replied (Jan. 1944) that was unwill- 
ing shorten hours without careful study the 
possibility making manpower savings. The union 
continued press for action and finally drew from 
management promise the establish- 
ment the 40-hour week. Further discussion re- 
sulted the setting joint committee study 
and act upon the problem cost reduction. 

With this agreement finally achieved, al- 
though there were number technical points 
how the savings were computed that both 
sides could determine when anecessary minimum 
savings had been reached, nevertheless enough had 
been organize system coopera- 
tion under which became possible reach agree- 
ment all questions. 

Before the joint committee could get into 
action (March, 1944), however, both union and man- 
agement leaders had launch educational cam- 
paign their own groups. The top union men had 
give assurances the way changes were 
carried out. They promised that one would 
laid off the process, that labor turnover would 
make room for workers whose jobs were eliminated. 
Any resulting demotions were carried through 
astrict seniority basis. The leaders argued that, 
while some workers would lose with demotions and 
majority were benefit. 

Management's educational problem was 
and proposals from union representatives. The 
Works Manager held "frequent discuss 
the way which this aspect union-management 
relations was handled. 

These assurances had their effect and the 
projected reduction hours, even before any plans 
savings could worked out, made for marked 
changes the labor force. first week the 
December, 1943 quarter, there were 693 hourly rated 
employees the factory payroll. March, 1944, 
the number had dropped 587. This meant simply 
that this period, management did not hire nearly 
rapidly employees left the plant. proved 
possible maintain output even with this reduction 
the work force. 

Dymond observes, was coinci- 
dence that the work force could reduced this 
time. claims that the employees saw the possi- 
bility goal andtherefore were willing 
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step their individual efforts. was also an- 
ticipated that there would pressure 
management and unionto get inefficient un- 
willing workers. 

Since savings were figured from 
starting point November 13, this relatively pain- 
less process staff reduction had accounted for 
major part the necessary savings the time the 
joint committee went into action. Nevertheless, the 
joint committee did work out substantial changes 
throughout the factory. Dymond gives details (pp. 
27-28), but they will not given here since our 
main emphasis upon the development the co- 
operative social system which madethe concrete re- 
sults possible. 


Building the Cooperative System (March-August, 
1944) 

Regular personnel the joint committee 
included the union president, two members the 
negotiating committee, the works manager, and his 
assistant. addition, each department was dis- 
cussed, appropriate shop stewards andforemen were 
brought sit with the committee. was agreed 
that the joint committee should meet twice week, 
with each meeting being devoted the problems 
particular department. 

But formal meetings were only one part 
the evolving cooperative social system. the basis 
Dymond's data, can construct the following 
picture the sequence interactions among the 
sonnel both union and management which finally 
developed. 

Steward interviews each worker depart- 
ment, soliciting suggestions. 

la. Shift foreman meet 
discuss possible savings. 

Steward calls meeting all workers de- 
partment discuss suggestions and agree 
recommendations. 

Steward reports union members joint 

3a. Shift superintendent and foreman report 
management members joint committee. 

Steward and foreman take plans joint 
committee meeting. 

Discussion leads recommendations for 
management action. 

Management carries out committee recom- 
mendations. Interaction down line man- 
agement hierarchy leads changes work 
level and level first line supervision. 

After atrial period, steward consults each 
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set-up. (It not stated whether this was 

Steward and foreman report reactions 
changes joint committee. 

Committee than recommends new set-up 
given final approval. (In few cases, mod- 
ifications were introduced here.) 

10. Management announces approval new set- 
up. 

While this process evolutionand change 
was going on, the support management 
against workers who were not doing fair 
day's work." reported such cases tothe 
personnel department. The personnel department 
gave notice the union. The shop steward then con- 
sulted every member inthe department the accused 
worker, Ifthere was general the man 
was not pulling his the steward agreed not 
push grievance case the man were dismissed. 

facilitate the process change, 
the union executives agreed that grievances 
ming out ofthis process shouldbe channeled through 
the regular grievance machinery management. 
Instead,.a worker appealed his steward who took 
his case with the union executive committee, 
where every effort was made settle without 

the same time management was im- 
pelled make certain changes its organization and 
procedures. one case was suggested that "the 
foreman would have establish better relations with 
his men efficiency were increased." some 
parts the factory the amount supervision re- 
quired was reduced and more responsibility placed 
the hands operators. Union representatives 
also demanded that certain foremen increase their 
efficiency planning and organizing the work. 

When each department had been carefully 
gone over, management worked out its calculations 
the cost savings achieved. These figures were 
then checked over the union members the joint 
committee. Figures soon showed that savings were 
large enough make possible the shift from 
hours. Foreman and steward each department 
then jointly agreement stating that the new 
manpower requirements were mutually acceptable 
and could considered permanent. last, when 
these agreements had been signed throughout the 
plant, management and union jointly submitted (Aug- 
ust 28, 1944) the regional War Labor Board pe- 
tition asking authorization for cutting hours 
and granting per cent hourly rate increase. 


Securing Government Approval (August, 1944-Janu- 
ary, 1945) 

All this once achieved, the process was 
not end. still took four months secure 
government approval forthe changes jointly worked 
out union and management, 

first petition the regional Canadian 
War Labor Board was turned down grounds 
that the board had authority, under the wage sta- 
bilization program, grant such increase 
hourly rates. Then, October 19, 1944 the case 
was the National War Labor Board, where 
was also dismissed the same grounds. this 
point advisors the board pointed out union and 
legal loophole the stabilization pro- 
gram. Management might pay bonuses directly re- 
increased Therefore union and 
management submitted new petition (December 13), 
proposing per cent production bonus paid 
upon reduction hours, This was approved De- 
cember 27, and the 40-hour week with, effect, 
per cent hourly rate increase, went into effect 
January 1945. 

This long delay, with the consequent un- 
certainty, was severe strain upon the union. The 
union members had made considerable sacrifices 
increasing job assignments and accepting certain 
demotions, and they had received concrete re- 
wards return until January 1945. the gov- 
ernment would not accept the new plan, then there 
would certainly hell pay. Each time the gov- 
ernment turned down the joint petition, there was 
stormy union meeting, but each time the union lead- 
ers managed ride out the storm and keep some 
degree trust that the plan would eventually win 
out. The favorable decision made the 
position the leaders secure temporarily. 


Decline the Union Leadership 

Apparently joint activ- 
ity had been allowed lapse while matters were 
the hands the government. January 24, the 
union leaders requested that the joint committee, 
dormant since August, reactivated. Management 
signified its agreement but said that was then en- 
gaged formulating proposals put before the 
committee. This resultedin Then man- 
agement asked the union submit names for its 
representatives the joint committee. The presi- 
dent and any two members the negotiating com- 
mittee were chosen. 

further action was taken until March 
16, 1945, when the union reported that the members 
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had approved the establishment permanent Joint 
Advisory Committee. "The union 
further intimated that they should given the op- 
portunity earning the right sickness and acci- 
dent pay the same means had been used 
achieve the forty-hour week." 

Management's reply (April was turn- 
ing point this new series developments. Man- 
agement expressed appreciation the spirit the 
union but stated that did not think practical 
extend the procedure resulting the 40-hour week 
other matters. Furthermore, the company was 
then undertaking building program and planning 
instill more efficient equipment that "we have 
basis estimating the new efficiency level that must 
established and against which any incentive must 
Management said that would wel- 
come the formation such committee "operating 
the outset with other incentive than the mutual 
satisfaction, encouragement and education that such 
committee would undoubtedly impart." Finally, 
management added, "would willing have 
item the agenda such committee discussion 
various forms incentive bonus schemes." 

last point left the door officially 
open for the reactivation the committee, fur- 
ther actionhas yet (fall, 1946) been taken union 
ormanagement. The joint activity change from 
hours therefore died even before the plan 
received governmental approval, and nothing new 
succeeded it. 

Then, last, the spring 1946, ap- 
proximately year after the union abandoned its ef- 
forts reviye the joint committee, election was 
held and the union officers who had spearheaded the 
cooperation movement were nearly all voted out 


Why Did They Lose the Election? 

Dymond writes that the 
statements the former president, members the 
executive, personnel manager the company, and 
the present president the union" this overturn 
"was sense directly connected with union-man- 
agement cooperation." this seems mean 
that the new leaders are not hostile management. 
explanation for the defeat the old ex- 
cept that "the members appeared feel that the old 
executives had been office too long and were as- 
suming more power than was desirable." 

Both statements must carefully 
scrutinized. The argument over tenure office can 
certainly cut either way, according the circum- 
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stances. the workers are satisfied with their 
uation, then they can say, "We need good, experi- 
enced men office." only when they are dis- 
satisfied with developments that cry for new blood 
will carry much force. must therefore ask why 
they were dissatisfied. 

should able answer that question 
examining the claim that the overturn was not 
connected with union-management cooperation. For 
that purpose, let briefly review the rise and fall 
the system cooperation: 

Preliminary period, November, 1941-No- 
vember, 1943. Here relations seemed 
much more harmonious basis than the average 
factory. The union was secure. Management was 
willing discuss many problems not covered the 
contract. Some joint activity (cafeteria, job evalua- 
tion) developed. But management also showed con- 
cern with defending its "prerogatives." Management 
met the negotiating committee once week and then 
once every two weeks. 

Negotiating the basis for interactive, 
cooperative system, November, 1943-March, 1944, 
Here the union pushed for the 48-40 plan. Its needs 
were two-fold: break the general problem 
down into manageable parts, and develop 
social system capable handling the parts and then 
fitting them into the whole. These needs were met 
through the institution union-management meet- 
ings, which, presumably, continued held every 
two 

Developing the interactive, cooperative 
system, March, 1944-August, 1944: Here note 
tremendous increase frequency interaction and 
the development new channels integrating union 
and management inthe actual, joint the 
savings possible under the proposed new hours, The 
sequences interaction enumerated minute detail 
ten steps above indicate how communication was 
the top downand from the bottom 
both the union and the management structure. 
And finally channels communication were tied to- 
top inthe joint committee meetings. Its 
twice-a-week frequency meetings represented 
quadrupling the former frequency the meetings 
top union and top management officers. 

While decisions the joint committee 
necessitated some difficult readjustments the work 
level, the social system developed has provided for 
active consultation with workers both before and 
after changes. Dymond's observation corroborates 
the point when says that, while the men who lost 
status and pay the change were naturally dissat- 
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isfied, there were that favor- 
itism had entered into decisions job changes. 
The developed interactive [social system seems 
have functioned effectively compensate for 
the readjustments that were made. 

Furthermore should note that most 
the changes were originated for management the 
union. Dymond notes that when management repre- 
sentatives had changes mind, they preferred sit 
back and draw the union representatives into making 
specific proposals. 

Thus the period question illustrates for 
not only greatly increased interaction between all 
levels, but also increase origination action 
moving upwards the union structure and onto the 
management organization. 

Disintegration the [social] achieved in- 
teractive system; August, 1944 on: Meetings man- 
agers and union officers dropped away when their 
firstand early particular purpose was achieved, even 
before the plan was passed the government. Union 
efforts reestablish joint activity met real re- 
sponse from management, and action was taken. 

This meant sharp decline frequency 
interaction betweentop union andtop management, 
the destruction some the former channels 
interaction and down the union structure, anda 
drastic reduction the frequency with which origi- 
nation action passed the union structure 
management. The new equilibrium the newly de- 
veloped social system was destroyed. 

Human relations research has shown 
time and time again that when drastic changes 
human relations take place, important 
the sentiments the people also This cer- 
tainly was drastic change. inconceivable that 
such change could have bearing upon senti- 
ments within the union and therefore upon the vote 
which turned former union leaders out office. 
Let see can now step further ex- 
plaining this event. 


What the Union? 

When management responded tothe union's 
request continue the joint committee, the union 
executives decided that they could not along 
any plan meetings "with other incentive than 
mutual satisfaction, encouragement, and education." 
cooperative system cannot subsist interaction 
alone. There must some symbols around which 
organized, some issue purpose 
for The 40-hour change proj- 
ect provided such common symbols and common 


purpose. response this case did 
not provide scope for any common symbols pur- 
pose which both sides might point their activity. 

While management agreed discuss bonus 
scheme possibilities, was hesitant about getting 
involvedin such discussion view the technolog- 
ical changes had mind. doubt there were 
conversations which fortified the union leaders 
the opinion that management was not really pre- 
pared ahead. The union president made this 
statement: 

Our interpretation...is simply that while 
some the employers are willing long 

way improving conditions for the workers, 
ployers admit labour partnership in- 
install more efficient machinery and 
work out more efficient methods, whatever 
profits accrue belong solely us[him] 
reference any committee. 

Thus the union officials were blocked. 
Responding communication from below the 
line union hierarchy, they had been successful for 
time originating action for management with 
high frequency, and they had also been successful 
originating new activity downthe line calling for new 
responses from the union members. But now when 
they were blocked from originating further for man- 
agement, they also could not respond further 
union members, they had responded them be- 
fore, because such responses necessarily involved 
originating for 

doubt some communication was still 
channeled through the grievance procedure, but 
social |interactive, cooperative system that has been 
geared such intense activity apparently cannot 
maintain its equilibrium simply through the routine 
handling grievances. If, when upward communi- 
cation was damped down, the union leaders contin- 
ued trying originate for the workers with some- 
thing approximating the old frequency, 
expect the worker reaction that they were assuming 
too much power. 

This interpretation further substantiated 
Dymond's report (in letter Whyte) upon 
events taking place the union between January, 
1945, when the forty-hour week went into effect, and 
mid-1946 when the leaders were voted out office. 

Dymond writes union leaders suc- 
ceeded radically new type senior- 
ity system "which was little understood the mem- 
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bership." Then the leaders sought persuade the 
members change the affiliation the local from 
the International Chemical Workers Union, AFL, 
District the United Mine Workers. this they 
were unsuccessful, which means, course, that the 
union leaders had lost their hold the membership 
well before they were voted out office. 

nct know the nature the new 
seniority system, nor know the background 
the attempted shift affiliation, but, for purposes 
this analysis, does not seem necessary have 
such information. both cases clear that the 
origination wasfrom the top down, with lit- 
tle participation the members formulat- 
ing decisions. Furthermore, these were not simply 
two instances such origination action. order 
carry througha new seniority system and attempt 
change union affiliation, must have been neces- 
sary for the union leaders try originate action 
for the members many times and over extended 
period time. And these events could not bal- 
anced frequent origination action the line 
from the members, for the union leaders were not 
able originate for management with the former 
frequencies. 

While there much documentation still 
needed clarify the change political power with- 
the union, the general lines explanation seem 
clear. The breakdown the union-management co- 
operative social led directly 
overturn within the union. 


Could the Overturn Have Been Avoided? 

Would have been possible for the old of- 
ficersto have incontrol? 
might say that they could have helped their cause 
they had refrained from trying put over the new 
seniority system and the change affiliation. How- 
ever, men who have been accustomed originating 
action cannot simply stop and remain idle. Being un- 
able originate before for management, was 
natural for them turn more originating for the 
members. Furthermore, leaders can remain leaders 
only continuing originate action follow- 
ers. The relationship breaks down only when the 
followers become unable originate back upon the 
leaders happened this case. 

asking whether the overturn could have 
been avoided, must therefore examine the posi- 
tion taken management. Given this position, 
difficult see any action that the union leaders could 
have taken. 
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the other hand, should have been 
possible for management act support the 
existing union leadership, and was clearly the 
interests management so. While the change 
officers not expected lead conflict and the 
Lever plant may able continue with 
level cooperation far above that the average 
factory, nevertheless, management recognized that 
inthe period 1941-46 was extraordinarily fortunate 
the calibre union leadership with which dealt. 
was certainly not matter in- 
difference management. 

maintain these union leaders in, con- 
trol, management would have had support the so- 
cial system that had developed out the 40- 
hour change plan. would have meant set- 
ting new objective and, through joint meetings, 
working toward that objective. 

Certainly management could not have 
agreed turn over the union all labor cost sav- 
ings achieved through new machines and new proc- 
esses. other hand, Dymond notes that man- 
agement was privately committed "the principle 
gains-sharing." simply did not have the formula 
determine the shares. 

However, this might well have been 
obstacle continuation the achieved social [in- 
teractive] system. Management had not known how 
the plan could worked out, but the prob- 
lems were solvedthrough the elaborate process that 
built the social system. doubt there were many 
difficult issues met the introduction new 
machinery, but management did not need have the 
answers advance. wasonly necessary accept 
the principle gains sharing openly and invite the 
unionto begin discussions work out the problems. 
This would have maintained the equilibrium the 
social system and would have protected the position 
the old union leadership. 

Why did management refuse take this 
action? thefirst place, may assume that man- 
agement did not see the necessity this line ac- 
tion terms maintaining cooperative union lead- 
ership. Furthermore, the prospect cost savings 
through new machines may have made cooperation 
with the union seem less important 
Beyond that can only speculate, for Dymond does 
not tell what happened the management organ- 
ization through the process cooperation. 

The problem new machines may have 
been difficult, but that itself seems hardly suffi- 
cient account for attitude. Prob- 
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ably more diagnostic value management's con- 
tinuing concern over its prerogatives. have noted 
the importance this issue in,the period before the 
48-40-hour change plan. Apparently nothing more 
was heard prerogatives while this plan was 
process being worked out. But then the 1946 
union agreement management felt necessary 
insert long paragraph defining its prerogatives. 
This period active cooperation had 
brought far-reaching changes rela- 
tions with labor. Apparently management had not 
been quite able adjust itself these changes 


terms permanent policy. Its sentiments here 
seemed grow out problems status. 
Management had not changed its desire 
cooperate with the union, but failed recognize 
that cooperation requires the building continu- 
ously operating social system, andthat system once 
achieved comes todepend uponthe continuation the 
cooperative Cooperation must continuous. 
cannot stopped one point andthen picked 
when anew opportunity happens along. gapin time 
between cooperative efforts may destroy the system 
human relations necessary achieve cooperation. 


COMMUNITY ANALYSIS FREE COMMUNITY PEACETIME 
The Article Report the Work the Anthropology War Research Laboratory 


John Rademaker 


Several reports have appeared Applied 
Anthropology and elsewhere which have described 
the program community analysisin the War Relo- 
cation Authority and the Indian Service, and other 
similar agencies and situations. The writer was 
member the Community Analysis staff the War 
Relocation Authority the Granada Relocation Cen- 
ter Colorado. him, others who partici- 
pated, the value community analysis more nor- 
mal communities less critical times often seemed 
matter for future testing. 

The Department Anthropology and So- 
ciology the University Hawaii independently 
undertook community analysis for the entire Terri- 
tory Hawaii atthe opening the has con- 
tinued tothe was evident that such 
analysis would scientific value the preserva- 
tion pertinent social documents, and current 
analysis social phenomena. Accordingly, Dr. An- 
drew Lind and Bernhard Hormann set ma- 
chinery very similarto that community analysis 


section relocation center. This included de- 
pository for documentary materials, staff re- 
porters who the community Honolulu 
and brought factual reports incidents, 
group reporters other parts the Territory 
who maintained regular correspondence with the 
Department Honolulu, performing the same func- 
tion for Honolulu. Early the venture became 
obvious that the job collecting, classifying, and 
preserving the documentary material was much too 
great for the staff handle, and the job was estab- 
lished separately the Hawaii War Records Depos- 
itory. But few. documents were retained the 
Department. They consisted chiefly direct reports 
from reporters and analytical documents prepared 
them and the staff. The rest the work was 
set under the title War Research Laboratory, 
and still carried under that name. From time 
totime, mimeographed reports under the title "What 
People Hawaii Are Saying and Doing," greatly rem- 
iniscent the weekly summaries once issued the 


example, Edward Spicer, "The Use of Social Scientists by the War Relocation Authority," 4pplied 4n- 


thropology, Vole Asael Hansen, "Community Analysis Heart Mountain Relocation Center," and 
Katherine Luomala, "California Takes Back Its Japanese Evacuees," Applied Anthropology, Vol. John 
bree, "Military Government Saipan and Tinian," "Resistance Freedom: Admin- 
istrative Problem," Vol. Gordon Brown, "War Relocation Authority Gila River Project, 
Rivers, Arizona, Final Report," also appeared Applied Anthropology, Vol. 1945, and the final 
report the Community Analysis Impounded People, Japanese Americans inthe Relocation Cen- 
ters, United States Department the Interior, War Relocation Authority, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1947. 


for example Asael Hansen, cp. 20: "He also realized that would relatively easy 


analyst community non-evacuated Japanese America time peace." 
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Washington Office the Community Analysis Sec- 
written the staff. These summarize and 
analyze the information gathered some one topic. 
They are sent out all community analysis report- 
ers and selected list other individuals who 
cooperate with the Laboratory. Sample titles are: 
"What People Hawaii Are Saying and Doing;" Report 
No. 10, "Recent Trends Race Relations;" Report 
No. 11, "Reactions FEPA." 

Further use made the data gath- 
ered. More extensive analyses are undertaken, and 
several articles and one book have been published 
onthe operationand end-results the War Research 
Laboratory. the present writer, his experience 
participating allthis comes very close bear- 
ing out the conjectured possibilities peacetime 
analysis made back relocation center days. 

There one important difference. Ina 
relocation center, the analyst was employed chiefly 
agent for the facilitation the work admin- 
istrator. the War Research Laboratory, chief em- 
phasis laid upon scientific analysis and upon the 
use reports several sorts non-administra- 
tive agencies and organizations. look forward 
the day when administrators ordinary communi- 
ties will seek and demand such services (or least 
learn how use them directly), but that day not 
yet. The free community Hawaii has mayor and 
supervisors, governor and legislature, who are 
administrative directive accept the ana- 
lyst and make use his work. The analyst rath- 
has make the advantages his work clear 
the administrator. hasto "sell"community 
sis under much different conditions from those 
relocation center. And while true that has 
far easier job collecting data from the residents 
ofthe free community than had the relocation center 
analyst dealing with the evacuees, equally true 
that begins his task establishing- rapport with 
elective officials and local administrators under al- 
most great burden suspicion and distrust 
confronted the relocation center analyst among the 

For one thing, local usu- 
ally has political associates upon whom relies 
for some these services. Granted that these as- 
sociates are not scientifically trained, yet they are 
politically trained and usually alert 
what politically significant. Their informants 
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are the political machine's rank-and-file members. 
Oftenthese report what "the boss" wantsto hear, and 
are unreliable, but there are enough who tell the 
real story that trickles the administrator 
time, though without quantitative analysis any 
great accuracy. 

Beyond this upward percolation infor- 
mation, however, other functions carried out 
community analysts are often neglected altogether. 
analysts are establish themselves adjuncts 
peacetime municipal and other local administra- 
are going have demonstrate that they 
provide more dependable, accurate, and adequate in- 
formationthan existing facilities, namely, the po- 
litical channels now opento local administrators. 
likely that community peacetime com- 
munities will proceed forsome time academic 
beforethis point reached. Nev- 
ertheless, several occasions current reports 
the War Research Laboratory have already been 
found valuable administrators social service 
agencies and few governmental administrators. 

effort demonstrate the contents 
and results year peacetime community 
analysis one writer has prepared con- 
cise statement findings inrace relations Hawaii 
during approximately the calendar year 1946, witha 
few beginnings 1945 and few continuations into 
1947 included. While the statement not great 
detail and suffers from uneven treatment the top- 
ics discussed, itis probablyafair sample what can 
reasonably expected any community from such 
undertaking peacetime community analysis. 


HIGHLIGHTS RACE RELATIONS HAWAII, 
1946 


The highlights race relations Hawaii 
during the year 1946 can summarized under nine 
topics, listed here roughly temporal sequence: 

First (in time though not importance), the ac- 
tivities the new Hawaii Association for Civic Uni- 
ty. 

Second (concurrent), transition peacetime econ- 
omy. 

Third, the disappearance from Hawaiian shores 
the thousands servicemen and women and 
workers who had flooded the streets and homes 
Hawaii during the war. 


Lind, Japanese: Experiment Democracy, Princeton University Press, 1946. 
Bernard Hormann, War Research Laboratory Hawaii," American Sociological Review, Vol. 


10, No. 1, February, 1945, p. 1 
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Fourth, controversy over reopening Buddhist 
temples and Chinese and Japanese language schools, 
and accompanying development evangeli- 
cal sects and cults, such and 
religious associations even less orthodox nature. 

Fifth, racial difficulties several different mil- 
itary installations, including Hickam Field, Civilian 
Housing Area No. Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, and 
Schofield Barracks. 

Sixth, immigration nearly 9,000 new Fili- 
pino workers and their dependents. 

Seventh, public celebration the entire popu- 
lation the return the last-to-return major con~ 
tingents the famous 442nd Combat Team and 
the Military Intelligence Service Language School, 
Day. complex event treated else- 
where.) 

anoccurrence significance race re- 
lations. 

Ninth and last, racial implications the fall elec- 
tions. 

Brief considerations all except the sev- 
enth these topics follow. 


HAWAII ASSOCIATION FOR CIVIL UNITY 


During late 1945 and early 1946 good 
many liberals and progressives the community 
felt that more should and could done build con- 
structive race relations Hawaii. Honolulu this 
feeling was converted into action the organization 
the Hawaii Association for Civic Unity. The As- 
sociation was designed provide popular program 
for the participation people all races and ethnic 
backgrounds, whereby specific cases discrimina- 
tion racial ethnic grounds might combatted. 
its activities people various backgrounds might 
establish firmer anddeeper ties friendship and 
common interest with each other. 

Both objectives have been accomplished 
some extent. Social well business meetings 
have been held; committees have operated 
fields social welfare; race relations, legislation, 
employment, social activities, finance, and public 
forums, and outstandingly constructive achievements 
inthe race relations have all been given pub- 
lic recognition and approval. The members include 
people ethnic backgrounds and nation- 
origin, who work well with each other, despite 
wide differences culture and socio-economic 
status. The agreement among the 


bers isa determinationto work together toward pro- 
gressive, humanitarian developments the commu- 
nity. yet the Association restricted Oahu, 
although several requests for chapters other is- 
lands have been received. 


TRANSITION PEACETIME ECONOMY 


The developments the Association took 
place within time turmoil, change, upset, and 
struggle "return normalcy"--a normalcy which 
has been difficult find. Transition peacetime 
economy has required many adjustments, particular- 
business. the flood servicemen and wo- 
men which had filled the streets, homes, and busi- 
ness houses Hawaiian cities and towns receded 
with the return troops the mainland during the 
process demobilization the nation's war might, 
the volume trade which had once served these 
customers declined. Contacts between these stran- 
gers (called locally and the resident 
population Hawaii declined rapidly. Areas once 
filled with activity and humanity became untenanted 
"ghost camps", left handful guards and custo- 
dians. Later still they became again only parts 
the Relationships and friendships 
built hastily during residence few months 
Hawaii were left behind the rush return 
mainland families, friends, jobs, and schools, and 
the scenes the new trials "reconversion." 

Many these relationships and friend- 
ships had served liberating experiences which 
destroyed prejudices and laid solid foundation for 
future acceptance all persons their merits, 
rather than their racial backgrounds. Both Island 
residents and service personnel benefited from these 
enriching experiences. There were also saddening 
and disillusioning experiences, there are such 
Some "fatherless" babies were left be- 
hind when the servicemen left. But there were also 
considerable number intermarriages between 
servicemen and women and residents various 
races. Some these couples are still living 
Hawaii, others have gone the mainland. still 
too soon tell what degrees success attended 
these attempts racial amalgamation and cultural 
assimilation. But certainly there are many that give 
every promise success, just there are others 
which have already collapsed and dissolved. And 
either case, better knowledge different races 
has been gained, though the new knowledge has not 
always been bring happiness and good will. 
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EMIGRATION WAR WORKERS AND 
SERVICEMEN 


"Demobilization" war-workers has taken 
longer. The Navy Yard maintained fairly full crews 
maintain and repair ships which were taking sup- 
plies occupied areas and returning excess--"sur- 
plus"--personnel the mainland. Other wartime 
industries still operated under contracts began 
the huge job re-inventory, re-classification, and 
re-grouping material. Wartime installations were 
rushed completion before the formal announce- 
ment the end the war should also end the war- 
time lush appropriations and halt the completion 
planned military improvements and additions. 

But after afew months this workers be- 
gan receive notices discharge. Rumors ran 
rife that such discharges would carried out along 
racial lines. Resident workers--who presented the 
federal government with the least cost homeward 
transportation--were favored some 
other cases Caucasian workers from the mainland 
were heard say: "First they'll fire the Negroes, 
then the Japs and Filipinos, then the Koreans and 
Chinese, and that'll leave the jobs." Some non- 
Caucasian workers have stated rather bitterly that 
this just what did happen, and that when they were 
not discharged outright, they were demoted far more 
than were comparable even less-well-trained 
Caucasian workersfrom the mainland. Whether this 
actually was the practice could only ascertained 
systematic investigation the payroll records 
wartime installations, projects, and industrial es- 
tablishments. Fairly wide belief the truth such 
statements did not help improve race relations 
Hawaii, particularly where the military services 
were concerned. Those non-Caucasians who had 
worked hard perform successfully jobs which had 
always been denied them because their race 
national origin before the war felt that their newly- 
won economic advancement and improved level 
living were seriously endangered such prejudicial 
treatment. and resented it, whether jus- 
tifiably not. 

Now that the process curtailment 
practically complete, save for more sales 
surplus goods, such threats longer exist. Buta 
significant number resident. non-Caucasians feel 
that the threats were actualities their own cases. 
Since openings for other employments private 
work and new public work have almost kept 
with releases from war work, little real hardship 
has been experienced, one excepts disappointment 
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and frustration losing hard-won 
economic status and income. 

The numbers the haole (Caucasian) and 
Negro mainland war workers have been greatly re- 
duced. war workers alike have 
returned the mainland preponderant extent. 
They have answered the often-put wartime query 
"How many will settle down here after the war?" 
noted, however, that for 
played its part achieving this result, particularly 
the professional and supervisory niches the 
economic structure which were filled Negroes 
during the war. Several instances prejudicial 
treatment designed induce Negroes leave have 
been noted, but there have also been instances 
typical Hawaiian being extended Negroes 
when they gave evidence settling down Hawaii. 
But Caucasian war-workers and discharged service- 
men have also found some prejudice against them- 
selves,and resentment who 
came back stayed take the minor executive 
and supervisory positions which local workers, 
both haole and non-haole, were aspiring 
expressed repeatedly. For such newcomers, 
whatever race, the initial period suspicion and 
opposition succeeded more tolerant attitude, 
which ultimately develops into acceptance the 
person into Island life. 


IV. BUDDHIST TEMPLES, LANGUAGE SCHOOLS, 
AND RELIGIOUS CULTS 


Resumption activities most Buddhist 
temples and missions took place during the latter 
part 1945 and during 1946. all islands except 
Oahu, this resumption activities seems have 
beenaccepted matter ofcourse. Oahu, how- 
ever, opposition was expressed, and criticism 
"Shinto" activities (described Shinto, but obvi- 
ously referring Buddhist and other non-Shinto ac- 
tivities) appeared the daily newspapers, the 
"Honolulu Advertiser." "Vox pop" letters several 
newspapers and sidewalk comment contained both 
criticisms and defenses the resumption non- 
Christian religious activities. 

The obvious ethnocentric slant such 
discussions, and the association religions prac- 
ticed inJapan with Japanese nationalism, the minds 
the critics, tended make this episode one 
nationalistic competition. concerned race its 
politicaland international aspect more than inits ev- 
ery-day routine domestic phases. Nevertheless, 
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quite tempest was stirred up, particularly when 
some the less orthodox religious sects began 
mix nationalistic allusions into their religious talks 
and sermons. The healing faiths, such Seicho-no- 
Iye, came under some suspicion and criticism. 

Another organization, the Doshikai, took 
more nationalistic stand, and encouraged, least 
indirectly, the wishful thinking some the issei 
the victory Japan. October 1945 this belief 
became epidemic among some the Japanese popu- 
lation. has been dying out slowly since. This be- 
lief, which has been well discussed Professor 
Andrew Lind Chapter his book, "Hawaii's 
Japanese: Experiment Democracy" (Princeton 
University Press, 1946), was basically escape 
mechanism for the older people, who could not 
once rationally reconcile their long-standing belief 
Japan's invincibility with the fact her defeat. 
had its basis also the profound spiritual dis- 
tress which the older generation Japanese immi- 
grants Hawaii experienced the end the 
war. Such beliefs, and their expression organiza- 
tional activity, served avery real functionin releas- 
ing the tensions and frustrations the elderly Japa- 
nese people. 

However necessary these beliefs may have 
been the mental health the Japanese aliens, 
they produced very different effects upon non-Japanese 
members the community. They brought forth re- 
sentment and doubt the fundamental reliability 
the Japanese aliens some people and efforts 
give them more constructive and acceptable ways 
finding place dignity and security the commu- 
nity others. These latter people have encouraged 
the Japanese aliens express their feeling pride 
and respect their ancestral culture through non- 
military aspects the Japanese culture, such 
religion, music, art, literature, drama, and movies. 
Participation such activities the aliens has 
helped relieve needs somewhat. But there have 
been attendant difficulties, such the opposition 
critics the. community the revival anything 
related Japanese culture, whether peaceful not, 
difficulty securing modern Japanese music 
literature which does not have some nationalistic 
moral message. the whole, however, the rest 
the community displayed tolerant acceptance the 
inevitable, and faith the ultimate outcome, and 
critics were as.numerous among the more strongly 
patriotic Americans Japanese ancestry other 
ethnic groups--and several instances more de- 
termined, for they felt their status patriotic Am- 
ericans endangered such beliefs. 


very doubtful that faith Japan 
invincible and perfect nation will persevere form 
basis for anti-Japanese attitudes Hawaii. The 
destruction Japan's military power will sooner 
recognized the issei, who any event 
willlive only adecade orso longer. The persistence 
Japanese culture such more although 
even this case the nisei are more likely en- 
joy the words and tune Japanese song, whether 
nationalistic not, than they are know what the 
words The issei still lead the Japanese com- 
munity, but the cultural influence stemming from 
them declining. For instance, the religious 
field, both Buddhism and sectarian Shinto have un- 
questionably been placed under tremendous handi- 
caps the war, and have not yet recovered. Their 
leaders, who used Japan, can longer 
effectively recruited there, least for the time 
being, and probably permanently, because new 
need for linguistic skill English. Without skill 
English, will difficult for these religious or- 
ganizations and groupsto perpetuate themselves, for 


they must use English appeal effectively 
younger people. There are yet schools for 
the development native-born religious leaders 


America, and elderly leaders are concerned over 
the future. 

The language school controversy has 
again arisen, and its chief focus has been effort 
re-open the Chinese language schools. The 
time law which prohibited the operation private 
language schools Hawaii religious and other 
organizations has been attacked the courts 
invalid and unconstitutional. good many persons 
Japanese, Korean, and Chinese ancestry are op- 
posed the resumption operations such 
schools, but there are also large numbers who 
feel that this the only way secure adequate 
language skill for their children. The probability 
the children making use such training visits 
after migrating permanently Japan, Korea, 
China secondary its acquisition for use the 
home, enabling parents continue influence 
control their making possible commu- 
nication between them. 

not argued seriously that either the 
language schools the public schools (which offer 
courses oriental languages from the 10th grade 
and upward) can equip the children speak, read, 
write, and understand oriental languages well enough 
enable participate effectively Japanese, 
Korean, Chinese culture and activities the Far 
East. The war proved how this training 
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for such purpose. But contended that the 
students get beginning and background which ex- 
pedites their mastery the language when they get 
are obliged use it, and suffices 
give them knowledge adequate for use 
intheirhomes. Courses offered the public schools 
todate are wholly inadequate accomplish this, and 
the need isnot met adequately the pub- 
lic schools, there will demand for special language 
provide the desired training. 

The chief argument against the language 
schools nationalistic one--that they tend un- 
dermine faith the United States and develop 
faith the political, cultural, and military primacy 
the parental culture country. This, together 
with the objection prospective students, and the 
question the efficacy the training received, 
throw some doubt upon the desirability the language 
schools. The issue still hangs indoubt the present 
writing, but the forces which support the language 
schools and maintain that there real need for 
them are evidently still present the community and 
still powerful. There has been open and serious 
effort re-opening the Japanese language 
schools, although several religious sects are hopeful 
taking sucha step the Chinese supporters 
are able clear the way for legally. The ethnic 
leaders feel concerned about the issue be- 
cause they feel that the linguistic and 
cultural heritages are worthwhile themselves and 
are also very helpful keeping intact the unity and 
identity the ethnic group the next few generations. 
Others who preferassimilation for all ethnic groups 
combination ofall peoples and cultures without 
separate distinctiveness feel that the language schools 
helpto perpetuate undesirable division the com- 
munity. The ordinary person thinks less about such 
distant goals and concerns himself with how 
ble converse with language school student 
non-language school student, howefficient each 
dustry politics. 


RACIAL DIFFICULTIES MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Commanding officers the several dif- 
ferent military posts andinstallations 
possible interpret their orders concerning the 
treatment colored workers and servicemen and 
women quite variously. Inalmost all cases, racial 
differentiation was made work assignments. 
Hickam Field, families were housed Village No. 
and were not segregated race. Village No. 
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single Negro men were housed with white men, 
and the case the families, difficulties 
were experienced. Village No. first Negro 
and white single women were housed together. Sev- 
eral white women circulated petition urging that 
Negro women housed separately, however, and 
spite other white women res- 
idents, apparently the commanding officer agreed 
with the matron that least partial segregation 
should introduced, and reduced two the number 
barracks open Negro women. This step was 
strongly protested the Hawaii Association for 
Civic Unity, with the result that Col. Marcus Ray, 
Special Assistant the Secretary War, made 
investigation the situation, and remedial meas- 
ures were ordered. The personnel immediately re- 
sponsible, including the matron and the provost- 
marshal, were relieved and replaced. 

interesting note peculiar coinci- 
dence this The matron involved had pre- 
viously been matron Georgia penal institution. 
The commanding officer responsible for instituting 
accepting the policy restricting, practice, 
all single Negro women two specific barracks, 
was from Furthermore, had encountered 
difficulty regard segregation housing facili- 
ties before, when commanding another field. The 
provost-marshal was also from the southern part 
the United States. But several the white women 
who protested against the policy segregation were 
the South, and least the staff mem- 
bers who advised against such policy was from the 
same 

The commanding general was also relieved 
and ordered elsewhere. Under the old commanding 
general barracks open Negro women were neg- 
lected care, habits visitors and personnel who 
provided service and guard duty for these barracks 
grew lax, and before long the police were dealing 
with two attacks upon Negro women occupants 
these barracks, unauthorized nocturnal visitors. 
The investigation had revealed the basis for such 
conditions, revealed other instances social 
discrimination within the area apparently with the 
knowledge and personnel under the control 
the The matron, who leave, 
was not restored duty. The provost-marshal and 
his entire force were replaced. The new command- 
ing general, Brig. Gen. John Williams, revoked 
tices which tended segregate Negro other col- 
ored residents, otherwise discriminate against 
them. Freedom choice residence was restored 
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all workers, the neglected barracks were cleaned 
up, and adequate policing the area was 
further news assaults upon residents any race 
has been received, and the residents have expressed 
sense satisfaction and relief the change. 

Equal success was not gained the case 
the Navy's even more flagrant ignoring the 
Navy Department's orders setting segre- 
gated housing area Civilian Housing Area No. 
Persons restricted their choice housing this 
area include Negro, Hawaiian, and Filipino families 
who work the Navy Yard. least one worker 
part Negro ancestry who asked assigned 
housing outside the area "set aside for you folks" 
colored ancestry was refused, and rather than accept 
the segregated housing, left for the mainland. Offi- 
cially, the Navy representatives claim that there 
segregation. The Navy Department's directives 
are clear prohibiting segregation; but the prac- 
tice restricting people color one small area 
out the entire residence area also clear. Pro- 
tests the officers charge have met with suc- 
cess. 

Such segregative practices housing had 
their counterpart during the war the practice 
certain bars and restaurants and hotels which re- 
fusedto serve Negrocivilians and servicemen the 
city Honolulu. Several U.S.O. canteens also re- 
fused admittance their dances colored service- 
men, insisted that they bring their own dates 
dances when other servicemen were admitted with- 
out this requirement. Rainbow U.S.O. canteen was 
finally set upto.carry out the function inter-racial 
function was also carried out U.S.O. canteens 
Wahiawa and Bellows Field, and the Labor 
Canteen Honolulu. Shortly after the end the 
the reduction the Negro population the 
Islands, such practices tended decline. 

The extension segregation CHA-3 and 
lesser extent other fields and activities 
other colored persons than those Negro ancestry 
constant possibility extending seg- 
regative system and practice local people non- 
white ancestry. felt some groups the 
community that such possibility constitutes con- 
tinuing threat the Hawaiian pattern racial ac- 
ceptance and tolerance. Imitation and suggestion 
play alarge part instituting segregative practices, 
and good many civilians, being aware this, have 
Opposed segregative practices. Yet there doubt 
that such practices were supported some local 
leaders civilian well military status. 


refreshing contrast occurred Schofield 
Barracks, where the commanding officer, Brigadier 
General Wayne Smith, established no-segrega- 
tion, no-discrimination policy from the inception 
his command. This policy was based upon anthro- 
pologically and sociologically valid grounds, but was 
adopted the basis strictly military considera- 
tions. arose from the fact that order obtain 
the best service from each man, particularly im- 
portant time the post was 
rapidly being reduced, each man would have 
convinced that would treated strictly upon the 
basis individual performance and merit, rather 
than upon arbitrary considerations such Ac- 
cordingly, personnel were assigned work and 
housing without regardto race, and found possible 
get along very well together when living ac- 
cordance with the Hawaiian patternof racial accept- 
ance and tolerance. The successful results this 
terms productivity and efficiency, attest 
tothe validity the principle upon whichit based. 
standing comparison with the cases noted Hick- 
Housing and CHA-3 the Navy Yard. After 
initial period adjustment, less social friction and 
resentment can observed than the other two 
cases cited. 


VI. IMMIGRATION FILIPINOS 


Asearly 1945 the sugar plantations be- 
gan take steps toward securing sufficient labor 
keep the plantations level efficiency. Se- 
lective service and the competing attractions 
wartime jobs high pay had reduced the working 
force considerably. Mechanization was resorted to, 
but was difficult because the sharp reduction 
production machinery for civilian uses during the 
war. Accordingly, the sugar planters sought more 
labor. Under existing laws and treaties, the only 
non-domestic source labor immediately available 
would found the Philippine Islands. 
ly, the sugar planters requested the Governor the 
Territory certify the need for additional laborers 
the Department the Interior. This was done, 
without any prior public notice discussion, and 
the Secretary the Interior approved the request. 
Under the provisions the Tydings-McDuffie Act, 
authority approve this immigration Filipinos 
rested with the Secretary the Interior, and ended 
the Independence Day the Philippines Govern- 
ment--July 1946. 
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The issue further importation labor- 
ers from area lower plane living the 
United States time peak demand for laborers 
was one which produced good deal interest 
this project. Safeguards were provided, such 
agreements the planters pay wages equal 
those resident workers, and return any immi- 
grants the Philippines they become unemployed 
during the term their contracts, three years 
initially. Some protection for the workers the 
form guarantees returnthem the Philippines 
without charge the end their contracted work 
was included. terms the community welfare, 
most important provision was included the effect 
that wives and children immigrants would also 
brought, thus reducing the chances social, per- 
sonal,and family disorganization. However, each 
immigrants were required pay the in- 
staliment plan the costs. transportation, and for 
this and other reasons the full quota 3,000 depen- 
dents for the 6,000 workers imported was not quite 
attained. 

Both labor unions and sugar planters sought 
the immigrants conditions Hawaii be- 
fore and immediately after their arrival, and was 
not long before the new workers felt somewhat 
home intheir plantation jobs and union 
before andhad returned the Philippines before the 
war. They welcomed the chance return earn 
some money re-establish their families and bus- 
iness farm enterprises the Philippines. There 
was general agreement that the sugar plantations 
could not get along without additional laborers, the 
importation should take place, but there was good 
deal discussion whether would not pos- 
sible for the existing supply labor and other re- 
sources fill the needs all possible increases 
the efficiency management were practiced and 
particularly plantation wage levels were raised 
sufficiently attractive local residents. The 
sugar planters proceeded the this would 
impossible, because the price sugar might 
decontrolled any time, leaving Hawaiian planta- 
tions meet the competition low-wage areas ona 
world market, and because many Filipino laborers 
here were planning return the Philippines 
the end the war. 

ordinarily true, migratory move- 
ments, the newcomers offered threat the tenuous 
security and status the preceding immigrants, 
particularly the most recent ones, namely the Fili- 
pino group. Resident Filipinos expressed alarm 
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their possible loss status the community, and 
their own reversion status "ignorant, shift- 
less, illiterate, unskilled workers" the eyes the 
community because they grouped 
with the new arrivals their own nationality, and 
blamed for the shortcomings the newcomers, even 
though they had themselves long since achieved su- 
perior assimilation and conformity with the stand- 
ards the community. 

Apprehension that this would per- 
manent resumption the policy which dominated the 
economy the Territory prior 1932, namely that 
keeping wages low bringing unskilled work- 
ers from abroad under contract, roused mixed re- 
actions. Those who wanted climb the ladder 
comfort and American standards living felt that 
this policy might well provide the community with 
supply hewers wood and drawers water over 
whom they themselves could exercise supervision, 
and thus secure better paying, pleasanter jobs. But 
the other hand, the newcomers might prove 
depressive influence the standards 
pay and possibilities achieving the desired stand- 
ard living for all non-haole residents. Attitudes 
toward this immigration were, therefore, often 
charged with emotion and intense feeling, well 
confusion and conflicting reactions. 

The success the unions integrating 
the rapidly into their ranks, attested 
their cooperation the sugar strike the fall 
1946, has done great deal overcome some the 
apprehensions felt about the problem, but the lack 
enthusiasm exhibited, few cases, has kept alive 
the feeling that further importations are looked 
upon with some doubts and apprehensions. 

Few social problems concerning the new 
immigrants have been reported yet, and the gen- 
eral level education the new immigrants and 
their familiarity with Hawaii such that there 
little promise difficulty this direction. 


CELEBRATION HONORING RETURNING 
VETERANS 


Race relations and military and other 
service World War have influenced each other 
significantly. The relationships involved are highly 
complex, and very difficult summarize ina few 
paragraphs. They have been treated detail 


Professor Andrew Lind "Hawaiits Japanese: 
Experiment Democracy," Princeton University 
Press, 1946, chapters and and two forth- 
coming pictorial books the present writer. Ac- 
cordingly they will not discussed this paper. 
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THE SUGAR STRIKE 


Probably the most important event which 
revealed essential changes and characteristics 
race relations was the sugar strike the late sum- 
early fall 1946. must borne mind 
that the great majority persons who perform the 
roles owners and managers the Territory are 
haole extraction. Important differences exist 
the proportion persons the several non-haole 
ethnic groups engaged inthe several occupations, in- 
dustries, and levels responsibility and remunera- 
tion. The earliest comers were able advance the 
farthest, general. must admitted that the 
earliest inhabitants, the Hawaiians, have been far- 
outdistanced the haoles securing status, author- 
ity, and remuneration, and those groups who are 
closely related tothe haoles, such asthe part-Hawai- 
ians and the Portuguese, have not had many diffi- 
culties some earlier-arrived oriental groups have 
experienced, but still have found themselves failing 
full acceptance haoles. These differences 
proved great importance the strike. 

previous industrial warfare, the Japa- 
nese population was less divided class than was 
the case this one, for past large-scale strikes 
found the economic leaders but lately risen from the 
ranks, whereas this case, there were many Japa- 
nese proprietors who had had time develop mid- 
dle-class attitudes. the case the Chinese, still 
greater detachment from the working-class group 
who were striking existed. Among the Filipinos, 
there were few who had made economic headway 
enough develop attitudes significantly different 
from those the manual workers their group. 
Nevertheless, the general background experience 
each non-haole ethnic group except the Hawaiians 
arriving unskilled immigrants and trying 
achieve higher status has given them all somewhat 
Similar attitudes, growing out their common ex- 
periences. These common experiences were 
workers, and even when they have climbed out that 
class, they retain many the attitudes and social 
values which they developed when they were manual 
laborers. Hence there was quite strong and wide- 
spread tendency among the non-haole ethnic groups 
sympathize with the strikers, and support them 
with money contributions andencouragement. the 
other hand, there was somewhat corresponding 
tendency among the haoles support the owners 
and managers. Exceptions occurred, but were less 
numerous than were instances action conform- 
ance with this general theme. 


For the first time large-scale sugar 
strike, all the workers whatever ethnic group 
were combined together one labor organization-- 
the CIO-ILWU. this organization, most the 
elected officers were Japanese Filipino an- 
cestry, with many part-Hawaiians, Portuguese, oth- 
haoles, and few Koreans and Chinese making 
the rest. The top labor strategists included sev- 
eral malihinis (newcomers) from the mainland, who 
were haoles, three four haoles long residence, 
and majority non-haoles. The top management 
strategists were all haoles, the two highest theo- 
retical authority being malihinis also, but those 
greatest economic power being long-resident (kama- 
aina) haoles. This situation tended strengthen the 
attitudes already mentioned. Despite these facts, 
noted that little concerted effort was made 
appeal race ethnic prejudice during the 
strike. There course, many verbal expres- 
sions the basic attitudes, such employer 
saying, "The yellow-bellies are trying gang 
and take over control the industry," such 
employee remarking, "All non-haoles have 
got stick together against the haole bosses." But 
the whole, there was notable lack active use 
this possible agency division. Two possible 
cases real use may cited. The newly arrived 
Filipino workers were assiduously cultivated both 
efforts madeto secure their allegiance 
group. Offers give preferred status jobs 
Portuguese compared with Japanese 
workers, and Japanese compared with Filipino 
Portuguese, may have been made, effort 
split the ranks the workers ethnic 

One important development was coinci- 
dental, perhaps, but introduced new note island 
race relations, attorney and organizer from 
the mainland who came help the striking workers 
possessed Jewish-sounding Considerable 
mention was made these names during the strike 
and the election which took place during it, and fre- 
quently the reference was include Jews 
The word "kike" reported have been 
these two leaders, and Jewish 
least Jewish labor general. Anti- 
Semitism such been strong Hawaii, and 
this development was the nature distinct de- 
parture. Jewish leaders the community have not 
been unknown, have prospered business and poli- 
tics, and have held general respect and acceptance 
the community. The reverberations such atti- 
tudes can best depicted the case local bus- 
iness leader who remarked friend who 
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close associate lodge, that every Jew Hawaii 
should "be shipped out here--no, God, they 
should all lined and shot!" Whether this was 
representative the business leaders group 
somewhat doubted, but, mentioned the 
next section, this feeling was openly proclaimed from 
the political platforms Honolulu one more 
candidates for public office who received substantial 
numbers votes. was undoubtedly due the 
stress feeling aroused the industrial strife 
the time, but was none the less real and effective, 
and one more instance the influence economic 
competition helping produce hostile attitudes 
between ethnic groups, even when the majority the 
members such groups are not involved. 
Altogether, may said that the sugar 
strike introduced new measure cooperation and 
feeling fellowship among the non-haole ethnic 
existing feeling distinctness between the haoles, 
the owning and managing class, the one hand and 
the the laboring class, the other. 
During the war years, the sight "haoles with dirty 
faces"--i.e., haoles who worked with their hands 
persons war workers, marines, 
soldiers, and sailors, had tended break down this 
separation. The sugar strike re-established 
considerable degree, but not fully had been be- 
fore the war. Differences between city and country 
rural urban areas, for the actual oper- 
ations the strike took place chiefly the rural 
plantation communities. the city Honolulu, and 
some the smaller cities, the non-haole middle 
class either sided openly with the strikers, more 
frequently tried appear neutral each side. The 
newly arrived haole working class Honolulu was 
torn between its laboring-class sympathy (many 
were members labor unions) and its racial hos- 
tility tothe "gooks" who made upthe bulk the strik- 
ers. Many made contributionstothe strike fund, how- 
ever, and served demonstrate that the haole eth- 
nic solidarity was longer great had been 
before the war. Conversely, more persons Japa- 
nese, Chinese, and other non-haole ancestry sympa- 
thized with the owner-management side the strike 
the basis their class interests than had ever 
been the case before. These movements the di- 
rection the alignment contending factions 
the basis class interests may also have been the 
foundation the success inter-racial cooperation 
all non-haole groups the labor movement. But 
whatever the basis for this success, certain that 
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there was solid and effective combination the 
great majority the members all the non-haole 
groups, laborers, against the haole group, 
owners-managers, for the first time Hawaiian 
history; and whatever the underlying changes, the 
significance ethnic affiliations still very great. 


IX. ELECTION CITY-COUNTY AND TERRI- 
TORIAL OFFICERS AND LEGISLATORS 


The primary and general elections the 


‘autumn 1946 were crowded with significance for 


race relations. Major party alignments were some- 
what obscured times the struggle factions 
within parties and socio-economic differences which 
reached over party lines. The fact that the sugar 
strike was taking place campaign, and that 
the CIO-PAC organization hadto operate when labor 
leadership was engaged severe organizational 
struggle with management tended bring out into 
the open socio-economic philosophies and sympa- 
thies which frequently remain hidden during political 
elections. 

The conservative faction the Republican 
Party, which has long been openly allied with the 
larger business and industrial managers, 
found itself confronted determined opposition 
within its own Party. The more liberal progres- 
sive Republicans tended take less dogmatic and 
class-determined position public issues, and the 
delegate Congress won handsome majority 
all counties with the help the CIO-PAC, whose 
support refusedto repudiate spite consider- 
able pressure from the conservative faction the 
Party so. terms race relations, the con- 
servative faction the Republicans was composed 
very largely haoles, including some Portuguese, 
and including also some part-Hawaiians, few Chi- 
nese and part-Chinese and few Japanese. The 
more progressive faction the Republicans included 
alarger percentage Portuguese, Chinese, and Jap- 
anese. Democratic side, the haoles were 
distinct minority, including Portuguese group 
larger than that the Republican Party, and the 
predominant groups were Japanese, Chinese, Hawai- 
ian and part-Hawaiian. 

The political alignment most hostile the 
conservative faction Republican Party was the 
CIO-PAC, and both its leaders and rank-and-file 
were composed outstandingly non- haoles, and most 
the haoles included were Portuguese ancestry. 

group failed have some representation each 
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Party, each faction, each political organization, and 
that ethnic group took masse any political 
philosophy, position, organizational membership 
the total exclusion others. But also 
noted that the chief differential lay between the con- 
servative faction the Republicans, and the CIO- 
PAC--that is, along socio-economic class lines. 

Under these conditions, the campaign 
could not helpbut arouse strong emotions and active 
partisanship throughout the Territory. Factions 
maneuvered and bargained for advantages, laid care- 
ful plans and mulled over strategy frequently inde- 
pendent party organizations, sometimes known 
variance with party actions. The owner-employer 
class, being engaged sharp economic struggle, 
winked upon certain acts Party members, candi- 
dates, and spokesmen which involved attacks upon 
labor leaders and PAC-supported po- 
litical speeches for votes, according published 
and unrefuted charges. This apparently the first 
case anti-Semitism recorded being used 
Hawaiian politics known reliable political ob- 
servers long experience. probably related 
tothe rise the union movement and the coinciden- 
tal presence during the time the campaign 
attorney labor leader who had Jewish-sound- 
ing names, but the intensity the feeling involved 
indicated the remark business leader the 
effect that thought all the Jews Hawaii should 
deported shot. Jews Hawaii have not been 
seriously discriminated against even distinguished 
separate group hitherto, and the old-time resi- 
dents some-time Jewish faith looked with alarm 
and misgivings such dogmatic and prejudicial 
statements. And perhaps they are justified, for the 
candidate who used the anti-Semitic appeal most 
strongly came very close being elected the 
Board Supervisors Oahu county, and gathered 
over 19,000 votes the election. The attention 
the Republican Party was called its candidate's 
statements, and the Republican Central Committee 
asked him desist. When failed follow this 
suggestion, made effort withdraw its official 
support and approval from him spokesman for 
the Party, spite the fact that the Republican 
Party platform clearly stated the Party's opposition 
racial discrimination. This stands out contrast 
with agreement between labor and management 
during 1945 and 1946 that racial issues avoided 
all economic strife, agreement which was 
honestly and effectively carried out, with the excep- 
tion the race-baiting the labor leaders who had 
Jewish-sounding names. 


the island Hawaii, the slate nom- 
inees proposed the island's PAC committee failed 
include certain persons Portuguese ancestry, 
although did include others. The Territorial PAC 
recommended that the names one two the 
passed-over candidates added, but the Republican 
candidates quickly voiced the charge that the PAC 
was discriminating against the Portuguese candi- 
dates withholding its support from them ra- 
cial basis. While the selections had been made 
the basis certain personal rivalries for local 
wellas general considerations PAC 
campaign plans and not racial basis, was 
clumsy political tactics which made the charge pos- 
sible. The charge was sufficiently believed split 
the votes the labor movement's rank-and-file, and 
secure the election several Republican candi- 
dates who would otherwise have had difficult time 
securing election. Charges racial bloc voting 
made against the Japanese population seem not 
substantiated election returns. There less ev- 
idence, least, that the Japanese electorate voted 
along racial lines, than that the Portuguese popula- 
tion did so. neither case was there anything even 
approximating solid bloc voting racial lines. 
special election held fill the post deceased 
representative found haole Democrat with PAC 
backing opposing Japanese Republican candidate 
electoral district which Japanese votes formed 
majority. The haole Democrat won. 

When the Legislature met February, 
1947, however, the Hawaii episode produced further 
repercussions. The deadlock between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties result the 15- 
vote the House Representatives found the 
Portuguese representatives cooperating closely, 
spite the fact that they were different parties 
and socio-economic convictions. Seasoned political 
observers reported that the unity and closeness 
cooperation the Portuguese representatives any 
issue was far greater than that observed the case 
the Chinese Japanese representatives work- 
ing for Republican compromise proposal, although 
the majority the Portuguese representatives are 
Democrats and supporied the PAC. 

While other implications might read 
into the elections, may said that the general 
pattern participation members all ethnic 
groups all parties and all factions and organiza- 
tions still holds Hawaii. race ethnic group 
has set itself wholly any one category politically, 
nor does any one faction, party, organization con- 
sist wholly any one two ethnic group 
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groups. But specialization and relatively larger 
proportions one race another are characteris- 
tic several factions and organizations. Probably 
the best-balanced organization group with the 
most nearly representative racial components the 
CIO-PAC, though containsa slight underrepresen- 
tation haoles and overrepresentation non- 
haole races, especially Japanese. 


CONCLUSIONS 


the results peacetime community analysis ina 
free community, the one field race relations. 
Just the type analysis, 
there are many projects going simultaneously, 
many which are never completed fully because 
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lack time manpower. There are several long- 
time trend studies going forward all times, only 
fragments which find their way report 
this kind. Hundreds interviews and the reports 
based upon them, underlie the statements made and 
the analyses trends and developments commu- 
nity relationships. Many the facts gathered 
have already been will used the construc- 
tion formal reports, books, theses, and topical 
summaries. Each these sooner later adds un- 
derstanding and knowledge about relationships the 
community the minds scholars, 
scientists, citizens,and legislators. The process 
often much less direct and rapid than that experi- 
enced ina controlled community, but has signifi- 
cant influence and results nonetheless. 


PRESTIGE STATUS STRATIFICATION COLLEGE 


Orden Smucker 
Michigan State College 


tively variety community Social sci- 
entists, however, have done relatively little study- 
stratification structure other sub-cultures. 
This paper reports study type stratifica- 
tion found the college campus social system. 

Anattempt made this study 
the prestige status factor relates friendship 


choice and group structure the campus. are 
also concerned with the antipathies and repulsions 
campus interpersonal relationships asthey relate 
the prestige status factor. 

The campus this research Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. The school draws its 
students largely from the upper middle and 
gives its students training the social and vocational 


before the sociological section the Michigan Academy Arts and Sciences Ann Arbor, April 12, 
1946. 


Lloyd Warner and Paul Lunt, The Social Life Modern Community, Yale University Press, 1941; 
Allison Davis, Burleigh Gardner and Mary Gardner, Deep South, University Chicago Press, 1941; John Dol- 
lard, Caste and Class Southern Town, Yale University Press, 1937; Harvey Zorbaugh, Gold Coast and 
the Slum, University Chicago Press, 1929. 


junior college for girls with enrollment about 2,400. These are from wide variety 
geographic backgrounds, every state the United States represented. This campus was chosen for study not 
only because was available the writer, who was staff member there the time the research, but 
also because the friendly informal student-faculty relationships facilitated the participant observer meth- 
studying campus interpersonal relationships. 


is, course, only subjective judgment social class position concerning the majority 
munities represented the students. Without some the students would also come from lower-up- 
per class, based on the rating schemes of their particular communities. 


The majority students come from homes and families that can affordto pay fees totalling about $1,400 for 
tuition, room and board, addition numerous other expenses. 


In analyzing class structures of colleges, in a general way, Warner indicates 


that Stephens College draws 
largely from the upper-middle class. See W. Lloyd Warner, 


Robert Havighurst and Martin Loeb, Who 


Shall Educated? Harper and Brothers, 1944, 71. 
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life The gradations prestige status 
are within what label roughly the upper middle 
class. 

Stratification research has yielded in- 
strument for the adequate measurement social 
class national scale, the present assumption 
being that the class rating scheme unique 
particular community. would have been most val- 
uable the instrument measurement were availa- 
ble, show the relationships this research be- 
tween social class background and prestige sev- 
eral have done studies dealing with the class 
structure particular communities. 


THE CAMPUS RATING PROCESS 


The campus social system made 
variety formal and informal groups providing 
array situations which interpersonal re- 
lationships are carried on. Participation these 
groupings depends facility for entering into re- 
lationships with other individuals and 
ing experience with others. 

the larger society, there rating 
process the campus which individuals are 
sorted and sifted into various levels prestige. 
Some this the formal campus processes 
which certain individuals are elected offices 
responsibility socially desirable Greek letter 
organizations. 

which individuals are located scale low 
negative high positive prestige status the basis 
the extent which they represent the ideals and 
values the immediate social milieu. 

The latter factor important because 
individual's performance given milieu 
guarantee similar performance another so- 
cial situation. found numerous cases individ- 
uals who enjoyed high prestige their home town 
cultural pattern but rated low prestige the 
campus. 


Every individual onthe campus has role 
playand statusto maintain advance. every 
group are the "climbers" who consciously seek 
advance their prestige. Others are satisfied with 
the prestige status smaller sub-group relation- 
ship suchas the clique, chain cluster. Then there 
who find themselves the fringe com- 
pletely isolated from friendship choice and sub-group 
participation. 

Out the complex interplay social proc- 
esses and interpersonal struggle for position and 
status structure emerges which individuals are 
sifted and sorted terms campus prestige. The 
equilibrium ever shifting andthe structure depicted 
from questionnaire data represents only momen- 
tary freezing the pattern. 

Factors entering into the informal proc- 
esses rating the campus include such behaviors 
ability dress with taste and individuality but 
within the social prescriptions; familiarity with and 
skill the social ritual; ability attract high ac- 
ceptance interpersonal relationships; ability 
represent through specific behavior performances 
the values the group. 

The formal rewards and honors add con- 
siderably the prestige the cam- 
pus widening the areas acquaintance and par- 
ticipationfor those individuals. accident that 
the two individuals with the highest prestige status 
scores the campus are president and vice-presi- 
dent the campus legislative body. 

The process placing individuals into 
rank order prestige begins very soon campus 
and the interaction increases the stratification 
structure becomes clearer. fairly easy de- 
termine subjectively the individuals outstandingly 
high low prestige. Our desire, however, was for 
instrument which could determine objec- 
tively the prestige rank every individual the 
campus that could relate the factor pres- 
tige number variables which will de- 
scribe. 


study are planned both for terminal education and college transfer for liberal arts and special- 
ized degrees. 

Lloyd Cook, "An Experimental Sociographic Study Stratified 10th Grade Class," American Socio- 
logical Review, April, 1945; Bernice Neugarten, "Social Class and Among School Children," The 
American Journal Sociology, January, 1946. 


sorority factor Stephens College does not play the important role the prestige ranking indi- 
viduals that does many other campuses, that the sororities there have national affiliation. The 
girls all live dormitories with extra rooms the dormitories assigned for sorority meetings. There 
considerable evidence to show that elsewhere the sorority or fraternity factors play a role of considerable 
importance in the campus rating process. See, for example, Willard Waller, "The Rating and Dating Complex," 
American Sociological Review, October, 1937. 
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DETERMINATION PRESTIGE 
STATUS SCORES 


Many writers use the term status rather 
loosely, not recognizing that there are many kinds 
statuses. Frequently the term social status used 
when prestige status really the type status re- 
ferred to. 

The term prestige status used this 
study designate the position the group based 
the degree esteem accorded individu- 
the other members the group. limited 
the campus the research and related 
direct way the social class backgrounds the 
students. 

teem prestige with data secured through in- 
strument combining application "guess-who" 
test and two sociometric questions the Moreno 
type, involving choice and rejection. 

researchis concerned with repu- 
tational ratings, validation data not necessary. 
The reliability the "guess-who" and Moreno tests 
has been established other studies. 

the determination prestige status 
rankings needed data prestige typed behavior 
terms both negative and positive individual 
performances. prestige typed behavior mean 
those behavior performances which cause indi- 
vidual receive varied degrees honor esteem 
from the other members the group. addition 
information individual performance wanted 
data what Newcomb has referred "commu- 
nity-oriented 

Data individual performance pres- 
tige typed behavior were responses 
the following "guess-who" items: 


Most likeable-easy know? (positive) 
Has few intimate friends? (negative) 
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Best dressed-best groomed? (positive) 

Most unapproachable-somewhat snobbish? 
(negative) 

Outstanding campus leader? (positive) 

Somewhat crude-unpolished? (negative) 


Data community -oriented prestige were 
obtained from answers "guess-who" question 
similar that used who was also 
confronted with the problem obtaining measure 
this type prestige: 


What four students would you choose most 
worthy representing Stephens impor- 
tant nationwide meeting college students 
held this summer? Purpose the meet- 
ing acquaint students with each other. 
You may assume that Stephens will judged 
these students. 


While were not entirely satisfied with 
giving equal weighting these seven items 
positive and negative prestige seemed the 
most feasible method. Every student the study 
indicated her choice individuals best fitting the 
prestige "guess-who" categories the questionnaire. 
The totals were then tabulated and the prestige 
status score computed subtracting the total nega- 
tive choices from the total positive choices for each 
individual the study. 

atremendous range the dis- 
tribution the scores with 322 individuals showing 
positive scores ranging from 607. There were 
248 individuals zero and 177 with neg- 
ative prestige status scores ranging from -74. 

checked our against 
the subjective evaluations and judgments key cam- 
pus people onthe individuals very high andvery 
low prestige status and found nearly exact agreement 
with our findings. 


the "Guess-Who" test Tryon reports test-re-test correlations .76 for boys and .80 for girls. See 
Caroline McCann TryoninR. Barker, Child Behavior and Development, McGraw-Hill, 1943, 548. 
For the Moreno test Newsletter found study successive summer camp groups anaverazerof .95. See 
Wilbur Newsletter, al., Group Adjustment, Western Reserve University, 1938, 36. 


Newcomb, Personality and Social Change, Dryden Press, 1943, 54. 


sample selected for this study was group five dormitories, two junior and three senior, known 
the campus Senior Court. There were 747 individuals these dormitories with 665 them 88.9 per 
cent them filling out and returning the questionnaire. This higher than average questionnaire response 
can attributed, possibly, two factors: The strong research emphasis the college has accus- 
tomed the students questionnaires and schedules. The the sealed envelope for the return the 
questionnaire gave the student greater assurance that the information would kept confidential. 


12+Such as dormitory counsellors, faculty advisers and student leaders. 
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The use judges has been employed 
technique for the determination prestige rank 
but contend that the ratings every individual 
the community give better composite picture 
the structure that community, 

One the variables which relate 
prestige status friendship choice and rejection. 
Data friendship choice and rejection were se- 
cured from responses the following sociometric 
type items: 


Who are your best friends the campus? 
List one, two, three more you like. 
you not feel really close and intimate with 
anyone, not write any name, 


Itis obvious fact that not like every- 
one equally well. List here the names 
campus girls whom you don't like well, 
wouldn't like run around with feel that 
personalities clash. List, one, two more 
you wish. 


LEVELS PRESTIGE STATUS 


With every individual the research unit 
placed continuum prestige rank, were 
ready bracket them into three levels prestige 
status: low, medium and high. had before 
Zeleny's table social status and noted 
that the individuals his study were placed three 
levels social status through the use the stand- 
ard deviation. 

considered "normal" status those 
individuals not more than from the mean status 
scores. Those more than above the mean were 
considered have relatively high status and those 
more than below the mean were considered 
having relatively low social 

Direct use this technique did not prove 
feasible inthe present study because the abnormal 
distribution status scores. needed adevice that 


Kaufman, 


would show similar variation from the mean with- 
out being affected the abnormal extremes both 
ends well the irregular intervals. 

For this purpose 
which locate the limits sigma distance either 
side the mean without computing standard devi- 
ation. For this used the 84th percentile for the 
top limit and the 26th for the bottom limit, 

Persons whose scores fell within the 84th 
and 26th percentiles were considered have aver- 
age prestige status; persons above the 84th percen- 
tile, relatively high prestige status and those below 
the 26th percentile, relatively low prestige status. 

Those with the high prestige status scores 
constituted 14.7 per cent the total with scores 
4to 607. The individuals with relatively low prestige 
scores -74 23.6 per cent the 
individuals the study. This places 61.7 per cent 
all individuals the level average prestige 

These scores and status level categories 
were then used basis for determining the rela- 
tionships choice and prestige and 
for drawing group sociograms with status level divi- 
sions. 


IV. PRESTIGE STATUS RELATED BEHAVIOR 
PERFORMANCE 


order determine the nature be- 
havior performance individuals the three cate- 
gories prestige status, studied the personality 
attributes and social behaviors twelve students 
each the three levels. This involved interviewing 
each the individuals addition talking with 
their peers, teachers and counsellors. During the 
entire school year the writer made notations ob- 
servations these students variety informal 
situations campus eating places, recreation 
rooms and entertainments. 

Another important source information 
student behavior participation the writer 


"Defining Prestige Rank Rural Community," May, 1945. Kaufman used 


judges rate 455 family units prestige ranking community standing. 
found necessary eliminate highly deviant ratings well some judges whose ratings devi- 


ated too consistently from the average. 


In our computations every student served as a judge of every other 


student terms who best fitted the categories prestige typed behavior the "guess-who" items. 


Zeleny, "Measurement Social Status," American Journal Sociology, January, 1940. 579. 
Jennings used similar device the determination social rankings scale showing ranges 


from isolated leader positions. 
1934. 114. 


plus sigma equal percentile; mean minus sigma equal percentile. 
Prof. Harold Edgerton for his suggestion use this device. 


Helen Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, Longmans, Green and Co., 
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several student-faculty committee groups where 
student evaluations and peer ratings were made. 

These several methods obtaining infor- 
mationonthe students different prestige ranks 
soon gave clear cut indication that the individuals 
each the ranks engaged certain behaviors pe- 
culiar that rank. The behavior performances 
eachof the categories rank differed from the oth- 
levels sufficiently enable identification those 
characteristic common attributes. 

Regarding the personality characteristics 
the individuals high prestige, our data showed, 
general, persons displayed sensitivity 
the concerns the group well the feel- 
ings individuals. They represent 
the values the group dress, manner and con- 
duct. 

tige were able control their own moods the ex- 
tent not inflicting negative feelings their peers. 
Most them had the ability attract high friend- 
ship choice. 

The low status individual the opposite 
end the continuum interpersonal sensitivity be- 
tween the group and the individual. general, indi- 
viduals this level prestige demonstrate lack 
orientation the total group situation. 
school where good manners and correct deportment 
occupy animportant the scale values, low 
prestige rank assigned those who display poor 
manners and who otherwise are unable fit into the 
social ritual the class. 

Individuals low prestige status tend 
highly interpersonal relationships. Many 
them overtly demonstrate their maladjustment 
and show evidences tension. Frequently they 
demonstrate lack sensitivity the feelings 
the individual. 

The individuals average prestige status 
are not clearly identifiable those higher and 
lower rank inthat display some the 
behavior characteristics both. general, can 
stated that these persons not represent the 
group values completely those high pres- 
tige. Frequently they lack positive and vigorous 
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personality attributes but nevertheless are 
attractive small number individuals within 
the group named friends. These people are 
thought dependable citizens but lacking 
leadership qualities. 

all the gradations prestige rank, the 
generalization can prestige ratings are 
made the basis the individual's personality at- 
tributes and behavior performances the immedi- 
ate campus social milieu which they were part. 


PRESTIGE STATUS RELATED FAMILY 
BACKGROUNDS 


saw little evidence that family 
social class position played any significant role 
the assignment campus prestige the amount 
friendship choice rejection received any 
individual. Although the students are largely repre- 
sentative the upper middle class, with some flow 
into the lower upper class, there would grada- 
tions social class rank even this rather narrow 
segment. 

Inthe Ideals Committee, which students 
were rated other students, heard mention 
background, explicit implicit. dozens 
interviews held with students which judgments 
were made other students, the matter social 
class position never entered into the discussion di- 
rectly, the matter assignment campus pres- 
tige status. 

There were individuals representing fam- 
ilies wealth and moderate means both the high 
and low prestige categories. compared the ten 
individuals highest campus prestige with the ten 
individuals lowest campus prestige reference 
the income and occupation their respective 
families. these two commonly accepted criteria 
social class position found significant dif- 
ferences between the individuals very high cam- 
pus prestige and those very low campus prestige. 

The table following lists individuals or- 
der prestige status scores from highest lowest 
both categories prestige: 


the standpoint honor accords, one the most important student-faculty committees the writer par- 
ticipated was the Ideals Committee. This committee students rates and evaluates the behavior per- 
formance of hundreds of Stephens girls in order to seiect the ten girls most completely typifying the Ste- 
ideals. Being named highly desired honor. 
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TABLE 
Diagram 


The Ten Highest Individuals Prestige Status Rank 


Prestige Status Father's Father's 
Score Occupation Income 
607 Merchant $5,000-$10,000 
160 Red Cross Executive Under $5,000 
Lumber Dealer Over $10,000 
Mechanical Engineer $5,000-$10,000 
Auto Dealer Over $10,000 
Merchant $5,000-$10,000 
Service Station Owner $5,000-$10,000 
Merchant 
Bank Clerk $5,000-$10,000 
Feed Mill Owner Over $10,000 


The Ten Lowest Individuals Prestige Status Rank 


Manufacturer Over $10,000 
-10 Merchant Over $10,000 
-11 Lumberman $5,000-$10,000 
-12 Petroleum Engineer $5,000-$10,000 
-13 Merchant $5,000-$10,000 
-14 Rancher $5,000-$10,000 
-15 Produce Manager $5,000-$10,000 
-27 Merchant $5,000-$10,000 
-46 Mechanical Engineer Under $5,000 
Merchant Over $10,000 


* 
While the data Diagram are commonly accepted social class criteria, would need additional infor- 
mation and evaluation from each community represented make social class analysis. 


reasonable conclusion from the above 
data that the background factors occupation and 
income seem have little influence determining 
prestige rank this particular campus. 

Although not exactly comparable, this con- 
clusion somewhat contrast the findings 
Cook19 and Neugarten29 who family back- 
ground did make difference the prestige ratings 
and friendship choices school children. They 
found that upper class children received more than 
their fair share choices positive reputational 
items. 

would not expected that all campuses 
would show results similar our findings. The so- 
cial class cross-sectioned campus the large state 


university would more likely show acloser relation- 
ship between social class position and friendship 
choice, although more research needed this 
point. 


VI. PRESTIGE STATUS AND FRIENDSHIP CHOICE 


was found that the positive attractions 
individuals this particular campus far 
outweigh the negative. There was total 1860 
positive choices compared 622 rejections. There 
were slightly more mutual positive choices than 
single positive choices. Mutual rejections were al- 
most non-existent, there being only the entire 
group. 
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The low amount mutual rejection would 
imply that most people are unaware the degree 
repulsion directed them. further explanation 
might that people tend avoid contact with those 
they dislike and consequently there are few overt 
clashes which mutual dislike could established. 

The larger number reciprocated positive 
choices might explained the basis common 
background factors and interests which draw indi- 
viduals together. contrast negative feelings, 
people tend facilitate contact with those whom they 
like and with whom rapport can established. 

the basis our sociometric data and 
stratification research drew positive and nega- 
tive, stratified and unstratified group sociograms 
for each the five halls the study. 

simple counting the direction the 
lines onthe positive sociogram showed that individu- 
als select with about equal frequency, oth- 
individuals who occupy the same higher levels 
prestige status. This meant that individuals 
higher prestige had more friendship choices directed 
and supported one the hypotheses the 
study, namely, that friendship tobe made 
upwards terms reputational ratings. 

Our data showed that mutual friendships 
can established between individuals different 
levels prestige status providing the distance not 
toogreat. The per cent mutual choice crossing one 
status line 24.5 but for crossing two status lines 
the percentage only 2.7. The data show that indi- 
viduals medium prestige status not hesitate 
greatly choose friends those who rank just above 
them just below prestige rank. quite un- 
likely, however, that individuals high and low pres- 
tige status will choose each other asfriends. The dif- 
ference two status lines too great for mutual 
friendships established any quantity basis. 

the dormitory negative sociograms 
was found that rejections are largely towards indi- 
viduals lower prestige status. The stratified re- 
jection patterns show per cent all rejections 
made towards individuals lower prestige ranks. 
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rather curious phenomenon existed 
the fact that the outgoing negative arrows the re- 
jection pattern were considerably smaller quan- 
tity than the positive choices, yet the concentration 
rejection arrows, certain individuals, much 
higher than the case positive choices the 
friendship pattern. 

the rejection pattern find 
somewhat comparable that the 
positive sociogram except for the fact that there 
isno clearly articulated clique structure. The near- 
est the rejection cluster which, numerous 
cases, has much larger clustering negative ar- 
rows around the unpopular person than there are 
positive choices clustering around the popular. 

was revealed the negative sociogram 
that there was very little criss-crossing arrows 
among those individuals who focus upon the highly 
rejected individual. This contrast the highly 
chosen individual the positive sociogram. Around 
the popular "star" there generally considerable 
amount friendship interaction among those who 
choose her friend. This seen the positive 
gie and double lines. 

Inthe negative group sociogram appears 
that the individual not the center mutual ani- 
mosities and that the high reject represents phe- 
nomenon which the personal characteristics the 
reject are such individuals 
antipathy onthe rejected individual with 
ative the cluster. Because individuals 
same negative emotional reaction one in- 
dividual, does not follow that those individuals 
have the same type feeling for each other. the 
other hand, our data showed considerable quantity 
positive interaction negative cluster. 

Hall-B, for example, there were 
girls who rejected Girl 63523 with none these 
individuals rejecting each other. However, when 
the friendship choices these people were ex- 
amined was found that there were eight single and 
eight mutual positive choices. This indicates that 


2l-wnile this was found to beatrend, high prestige on the campus was no guarantee of high friendship choice. 
For example, the girl with the highest prestige status score the campus had only slightly above av- 


erage number friendship choices. 


the positive and negative sociograms find single lines, mutual lines, triangles, chains and 


clusters. 


addition the rejection Hall-B, Girl 635 rejections from the four other dormitories the 
research unit. This makes rejections the five dormitories. She also has the lowest pres- 
tige status campus. the highest number friendship choices drawn any 


one individual was 12. 
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friends very frequently focus their feelings repul- 
sion towards the same individual. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Much guidance, especially that relating 
personal and social adjustment, neglects one the 
most fundamental factors interpersonal relation- 
ships, spontaneity with which individuals 
accept each given social milieu. 

considerable amount maladjustment 
relates the inability individuals gain social 
acceptance. the use positive and negative so- 
ciometric data, followed sociographic presenta- 
tion, the isolated, underchosen, highly rejected and 
low prestige individuals can spotted. 

Those persons who are not functioning ef- 
fectively intheir social relationships can assigned 
aform participation where there more spon- 
taneous acceptance. This does more than merely 
cause the group function more effectively. re- 
leases creative forces the individual and facili- 
tates the satisfaction important emotional needs. 

Utilization this type as- 
signment for guidance and group management, the 
college level, just starting. Cook has demon- 
strated the feasibility the sociographic technique 
group management the secondary 

Outside the work done Jennings the 
negative aspect choice has not received much at- 
tention. Yet the rejections made and received 
individual may assumed define his behavior 
performances and personality much the posi- 
tive interactions. The negative sociogram enables 
the spotting group tensions and individual antipa- 
thies and, used conjunction with the positive soci- 
ogram, can made one the significant bases 
for management the group process. 


Inour opinion, educators should showcon- 
siderably more the informal group, sub- 
group relationships the campus 
than they do. There considerable evidence that 
student attitudes and values have only secondary 
relationshipto the academic courses. Newcomb, for 
example, found that student attitudes are more easi- 
predicted from campus community relationships 
than from academic The specific social 
relationships developed the campus were found 
the basis for prediction attitudes and lead- 
ership. 

Consequently highly important that the 
non-academic phases student life studied and 
analyzed order understand the influences basic 
attitude formation, personality growth and campus 
group processes. the conviction the writer 
that education hasfallen short the individual the 
final stages maturation shows himself incapable 
securing rapport with others the extent co- 
ordinating the common activities his life with 
those his peers. 

Educators might well consider the feasi- 
bility including programs educational plan- 
ning such items as: techniques for the development 
skill interpersonal relationships; assistance 
helping individuals discover their most effective type 
and locus participation; facilitation more ef- 
fective campus group living through the application 
sociometric techniques; correction sub-groupal 
imbalances; promotion greater social participation 
for the underchosen and isolated individuals; assis- 
tance individuals low prestige evaluate their 
behavior performances and personality characteris- 
tics interms securing higher reputational ratings. 

The unique contribution the educational 
sociologist such planning providing the data 
and sociological analysis upon which such programs 
can built. 
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This isthe revisedthird edition Thomp- 
book Guam--the standard work that is- 
land and the only one that provides adequate treat 
ment the Guamanian people. Thompson's field work 
Guam was conducted 1938-39, and was directly 
related analysis deficiencies the current 
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educational system Guam, these became ap- 
parent from field study Guamanian society and 
culture. the new edition the book the content 
basically the same asin thefirst edition, but the ma- 
terial has been re-arranged accordance with the 
interest more general administrative 
problems Guam, well those limited the 
educational field alone. Also new postwar documen- 
tary material has been added, although the book 
still essentially picture prewar Guam. 

Guam And Its People comprehensive 
study Guamanian culture and the administrative 
system under people live, with anemphasis 
perspective. The aboriginal culture has 
been extent that the sources per- 
mit, and the main change during his- 
toric times are well presented. treating subjects 
such administration and law, economy, religion, 
medicine and magic, and education, Thompson has ar- 
ranged her material chronologically give the nec- 
essary historical background contemporary data. 
One the book's strongest points the skillful or- 
ganizing documentary material and the consequent 
attainment ofa satisfying degree time perspective 
asasetting forcurrent problems. Also the descrip- 
tion the capital townof its importance 
prewar Guam particularly recommended those 
who, like the reviewer, only saw the place where 
Agana once stood after was wiped out the war. 

any work broad scope this book, 
but necessarily limited pages, there are bound 
certain phases the subject that tend sketch- 
ily treated. This limitation freely recognized 
the authonin her introduction. Thus terms 
anthropological data alone, the treatment social 
organization tends bit cursory. the basis 
the material presented, the stated relation the 
family the aboriginal clan looks little tenuous. 
Also, the discussion Guamanian personality, 
considerable ethnographic data are given bearing 
childhood, adolescence, and young adulthood, but the 
inclusion case materials would have resulted 
greater sharpness inthe portrayal 
sonality structure. Turning the consideration 
naval administration one finds that the for- 
mal administrative framework skillfully handled, 
administration and the actual working that admin- 
istration, which the Navy ofall large 
organizations which the reviewer cognizant. 
appraisal the degree whichthe actual 
working ofthe coincides with 
differs from the formally defined framework that 
administration would have enhancedthe book. Like- 
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wise, much this edition oriented toward 
administrative problems more general than those per- 
subject the first edition--the reviewer interested 
getting more detailed picture political move- 
ments among Guamanians, particularly relation 
such matters the prevailing status system 
anian society. 

Finally, few minor points may 
The author states that the bookis "the only systematic 
detailed analysis the 'pre-Pearl type 
American naval rule which has yet appeared"; this 
does not give Keesing's Modern Samoa its just due. 
Also the discussion the educational system, 
granted civilian superintendent education sub- 
ordinate two superior Naval officers, one them 
the Governor Guam, can argued that the im- 
superintendent free determine and implement 
educational policy rather than that there here 
administrative organization. Lastly, the 
inclusion bibliography the end the volume 
would have been convenience the reader. 

These criticisms are not meant detract 
from the obvious usefulness the volume 
ing Americans generally, well asanthropologists, 
with Guam andits people. The islandis now,and will 
continue be, critical problem for American ad- 
ministration. Guam was great wartime military 
and naval base; will continue great peace- 
time base. The social problems for Guamanians in- 
this situation will not easily solved, and 
Thompson's conclusions deserve careful reading. 

final question review. The 
material contained People will form 
part ofa larger body knowledge the Micronesian 
peoples when the current coordinated field program 
sponsored the Pacific Science Board the Na- 
tional Research Council reaches the publication stage. 
This larger body knowledge can applied 
least two ways: the first the formation in- 
telligent and informed public opinion the United 
States regarding the Micronesian peoples and prob- 
lems their administration. terms the world 
political picture, American relations with the de- 
pendent peoples Micronesia, whom the Guam- 
anians are the most sophisticated 
conscious, vital concern every citizen. Sec- 
ond, this larger body ethnographic knowledge can 
applied directly matters local administra- 
tion the Micronesian islands. The future will de- 
cide what extent these potential applications 
anthropological knowledge are realized. 

Alexander Spoehr, Chicago Natural History Museum 
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